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© N. 2. Edison Co. 
trom Underwood 


New York City is lighted by millions of MAZDA 
lamps, a brilliant example of the fact that out of 
every 100 people in the United States 37 live in 
electrically lighted homes. 


The best lighted country 


This is the mark of the 
General Electiic Com- 
pany, an organization 
of 100,009 men and 
women engeged in 
producing the to Is by 
which electr city— 
man’s great servant— 
is making the world a 
better place to livein. 


Ever since man discovered he 
could conquer darkness with 
artificial light, civilization has been 
marching on. 


Our country leads the nations of 
the world in the proportion of 
people who live in electrically 
lighted homes and enjoy the 
advantages of electrically lighted 
streets. 


Lighting the streets—and the 
highways too—carries electric- 
ity through town and country 
so that all may enjoy its benefits. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Every man who milks cows for a livin3, knows that net profit-- in- 
come over labor and feed costs--determines the value ofa dairy herd. 


Hoistein Herds Assure Net Profit — 


through large, economical production of milk and but- 

ter-fat, reqular crop of healthy calves, greater salvage 

value from animals when milking days are ended. 
HOLSTEINS WILL INCREASE YOUR NET PROFIT 


Let Us Tell You the Story of the Holstein Cow 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIL 
























BOOKS 


We try to list only good books 
in our Agricultural booklist. 
We ask our friends to call our 
attention to new books worth 
while. If you want a book not 


listed we will get it for you. 


Morrill Hall 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, IIl. 


The Cornell Countryman 








EGG SCALES 


The present scale is our im- 
proved cup shape top. We 
are keeping the price down. 
Only $1.50 postage paid. 
They are made of brass and 
do not have springs. The scale 
is illustrated in the back of our 
Agricultural booklist. 





Cornell Co-op. Society 


Ithaca, N. Y. 











SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED 


An Ali ’Round Feed For All Farm Stock 


Lowell, Mass. 


Gentlemen: We have used Sugared Schumacher Feed as the base of all our rations 
ever since it was put on the market. The fact that we are using it for all our stock is evi- 
dence enough of what we think of Sugared Schumacher Feed. 


The man in charge of our hogs says they will leave all other feeds until they have 
cleaned up the Sugared Schumacher. The horsemen like it as part of the ration and of 
course we use it for cows and young stock and like it very much. 


(Signed) HOOD FARM, INC., J. E. DopGE, Mgr. 


May, 1923 














The fact that Sugared Schumacher Feed is equally good for all farm stock is one of 
the reasons it is so popular with farmers everywhere. It eliminates the necessity and ex- 
pense of keeping a stock of different feeds on hand—(it is a variety feed in itself) — it 
greatly reduces the labor of home mixing. Most good dealers handle Sugared Schuma- 
cher Feed. If yours can’t supply you, write us. 


SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED IMPROVES EVERY RATION — SEE YOUR 
DEALER — GET A TRIAL LOT NOW. 


A post card brings our new booklet, “From Birthday to Marketday”’ 


a practical 
guide for the Swine Feeder. 





The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Address - Chicago, U.S.A. 
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New York’s “‘High Five” in Fertilizers_-_------- 195 
E. L. Worthen of the soils department took his 


master’s degree here in 1908, having done his un- 


dergraduate work at the University of Illinois. Child Welfare on the Labrador Coast 


Coming hcre from Pennsylvania State College in 
July, 1919, he has since been continuously exten- 
sion professor of soil technology. Altho he is do- 
ing resident teaching this year, he has given 


Agronomy 3, a course in fertilizers. 


New York State Poultry Improvement Program. 
Ne res eit ee eno Sete 197 
By J. E. Rice ’90. This is the second instalment 
of Professor Rice’s article, and concludes his dis- 
cussion of the prospects of New York’s poultry 
industry from the standpoint of the leading poul- 
tryman of the state. In presenting his thoughts 


on the subject, Professor Rice has had in mind the 


is illuminating to the general public as well as to 


people more directly engaged in the business. 


Miss Catherine Eloise Cleveland, the author of 
this article, is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin in the class of 1920, and has since done 
graduate work in Home Economics at Columbia. 
She spent all of last summer as a volunteer with 
the Grenfell Mission. As an industrial worker, 
she travelled long the Labrador Coast with their 
nutrition unit. Miss Cleveland is now instructing 
in clothing in the School of Home Economics, hav- 


ing come here in February. 
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viewpoints of all concerned, and his dissertation Campus Countryman --- 
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A PATH THROUGH THE WOODS 


Spring holds great store for us. The woods are decked 
with green and flowers, and we are filled with wonder 
when we wander midst the trees, that God can find time 
to clothe Nature so wondrously for man’s enjoyment. 
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needs of New York agriculture for factory-mixed 

goods under present conditions. Irrespective of their 
real needs, our farmers have had a list of around a hun- 
dred grades, arrayed under several hundred brand names, 
to choose from. Such being the case, it is no wonder that 
much guesswork and little well directed judgment have 
entered into the choice of mixed fertilizers. The tendency 
has been to base the 
selection on _ price 


F ve grades of fertilizer appear to meet all practical 


alone without giving 
due consideration to 
composition. As a 
result, the tonnage 
of low-composition 
fertilizer has been 
large and that of 
the more concen- 
trated mixtures com- 
paratively small. 

It is customary to 
express the composi- 
tion of mixed fertil- 
izers by an abbrevi- 
ated form of the 
guaranteed analysis 
which in the past 
has been called the 
formula, but now 
rather universally 
designated, analysis. 
It consists of a series of three figures, the first of which 
expresses the per cent of total ammonia, the second the per 
cent of available phosphoric acid, and the third the per 
cent of available potash. When the total per cent of 
plant-food—the sum of the three figures—is fourteen or 
more, the fertilizer classes as high-analysis, but when less 
than fourteen, as low-analysis. A 4-12-4 mixture would 
be of high analysis with four per cent of total ammonia 
and twelve and four per cent, respectively, of available 
phosphoric acid and potash. The common old 2-8-2, on the 
other hand, classes as low-analysis. 

Unfortunately, there is no available record of the rela- 
tive amounts of the different grades of mixed fertilizer 
used in New York. Records for Pennsylvania covering 
the year of 1921 show that of the twenty most popular of 
the hundred and one analyses used that season, only five 
fell in the high-analysis class and none contained a total 
of over sixteen per cent of plant-food. This means that 
less than one farmer in five purchased high-analysis mix- 
tures, while only about one in fifteen secured as much as 
sixteen pounds of plant-food in a hundred pounds of mixed 
fertilizer. Similar figures for New York would probably 
be only slightly more creditable. This is borne out by the 
fact that one large fertilizer organization sold thirty-three 
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New York's “High Five’ in Fertilizers, ’ 


By E. L. Worthen 
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different analyses in our state this same year, which va- 
ried in composition from the low grade 1-8-0 on the one 
hand to the high grade 2-8-10 on the other, and of these, 
eighteen were of low analysis, while of the fifteen high- 
analysis mixtures, but three contained as much as eighteen 
units of plant-food. 

The more progressive and far-sighted manufacturers 
came to appreciate that the substitution of high-analysis 

for _ low-analysis 
- mixtures would in 
the long run be ad- 
vantageous to the 
industry, as well as 
the farmer. The 
Soil Improvement 
Committee of the 
National Fertilizer 
Association has 
urged this forward 
step upon its sup- 
porting companies 
Finally, this agita- 
tion for high-analy- 
sis culminated in a 
series of conferences 
between college and 
station workers and 
representatives of 
the fertilizer indus- 
Courtesy of American Fertilizer try. The third con- 
ference, in which 
New York State was represented, included the seven Cen- 
tral-Atlantic states. This was held at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, February 8 and 9, 1923. 

In order to make it perfectly clear that the college rep- 
resentatives were considering only mixed fertilizers and 
that any decision reached would in no way influence their 
recommendation relative to the use of separate fertilizer 
ingredients or the practice of home-mixing, they passed 
a resolution approving a list of nineteen analyses. The 
manufacturers then passed a statement to the effect that 
they approved and would co-operate with the work of 
the colleges and experiment stations. 

As a result of this conference, nineteen analyses were 
agreed upon as being wholly adequate to meet the needs 
for mixed fertilizers in the seven states. The general list 
follows, in which each analysis was asked for by more 
than one state: 

5-10-5, 4-12-4, 3-10-6, 3-8-8, 6-8-4, 7-6-5, 5-8-5, 4-8-6, 
2-10-6, 2-12-4, 0-12-6, 4-8-4, 2-12-2, 4-12-0, and 3-8-3. Then 
a special list of four was made out, each analysis being 
desired by but a single state: 4-8-10, 0-10-10, 10-5-0, and 
0-10-4. 

It was agreed that each of the states was to select from 
the approved list those analyses which would satisfy their 
needs. 
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Five analyses, all of which were suggested by the New 
York representatives, have been selected as adequate for 
our agricultural needs under present conditions. For up- 
land or mineral soils, there were recommended the 5-10-5, 
4-12-4, and 6-8-4, and for muck or organic soils, the 
4-8-10 and 0-10-10. 

Three of these five contain a total of twenty per cent of 
plant-food, one twenty-two per cent, and the other eighteen 
per cent. They all reach the approximate limit of concen- 





THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC HIGH-ANALYSIS CONFERENCE 


The Cornell Countryman 
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400 pounds animal tankage or dried ground fish scrap 
1100 pounds acid phosphate 

200 pounds muriate of potash 

4-12-4 

160 pounds sulfate of ammonia 

400 pounds animal tankage or dried ground fish scrap 
1280 pounds acid phosphate 

160 pounds muriate of potash* 

*Substitute 160 pounds of sulfate of potash for tobacco 
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Courtesy of American Fertilizer 


Representatives from seven states attended this meeting, held in Baltimore, Md., Feb. 8 and 9. Professor T. L. Lyon 
and E. L. Worthen (author of this article) are seated at the far side of the table in the right foreground. 


tration when the standard fertilizer materials are used in 
their manufacture. There is little opportunity left for 
the use of artificial filler and at best only small amounts 
of any low composition constituent. 

The 5-10-5 mixture is an all-round vegetable fertilizer 
for the market gardener or trucker on upland soils. It 
replaces the very popular 4-8-4 since it contains the same 
relative proportions of ammonia, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, but is twenty-five per cent more concentrated. The 
6-8-4 should replace the 5-10-5 when a larger proportion 
of ammonia is needed which would often be the case in in- 
tensive vegetable crop production where little or no ma- 
nure is being used. Too, this 6-8-4 is the mixed fertilizer 
best suited for topdressing timothy. 

The 4-12-4 is recommended for field-produced vegeta- 
bles such as potatoes, cabbage, beans and peas, as well as 
the grain crops, when a complete factory-mixed fertilizer 
is to be used. Its use is urged in addition to manure for 
tobacco. When applied to this crop it is very essential 
that sulfate of potash be used as the sole source of potash, 

The 4-8-10 and 0-10-10 are strictly muck land mixtures, 
the former is particularly suited for celery and the latter 
for onions. For lettuce on muck the use of equal parts of 
acid phosphate and 4-8-10 mixture give excellent results. 

Where home-mixing is practiced the following formulas 
are recommended for these five high-analyses fertilizers: 

5-10-5 

200 pounds nitrate of soda 

100 pounds sulfate of ammonia 


6-8-4 
200 pounds nitrate of soda 
175 pounds sulfate of ammonia 
400 pounds animal tankage or dried ground fish scrap 
900 pounds acid phosphate 
125 pounds muriate of potash 
200 pounds kainit 


4-8-10 
100 pounds nitrate of soda 
50 pounds sulfate of ammonia 
500 pounds animal tankage or dried ground fish scrap 
875 pounds acid phosphate 
375 pounds muriate of potash 
100 pounds kainit 


0-10-10 
500 pounds steamed bone meal 
800 pounds acid phosphate 
300 pounds muriate of potash 
400 pounds kainit 


The results of these regional conferences mark an ad- 
vance step in the mixed fertilizer industry. It does not 
mean that the farmer’s fertilizer problems are automati- 
cally solved for all time. However, so far as factory- 
mixed fertilizers are concerned, it goes a long way in sim- 
plifying their use. With the list cut down to five for New 
York State, our farmers certainly have no excuse for 
making any serious mistake in their fertilizer purchase. 
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New York State Poultry Improvement Program 
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Part II. Last month’s article stated the aims and purposes of the New York State Coopera 
tive Poultry Certification Association, and the following outlines the work in the State 


HE first job tackled by the Cornell poultry depart- 
ment was Poultry Improvement. This was on the 
assumption that generally it is good policy to tackle 

the hardest job first. It atso was the most important job 
from the standpoint of economical egg production. There 
are many sound reasons for belicving that the productive 
quality of stock is the most important single factor in 
profitable poultry farming. This is be- 

cause the effectiveness of all other fac- [~ 

tors is largely dependent upon the effi- 
ciency of the hen as an egg manufac- 
turing machine. The poultry house 
the egg factory, the feed—the raw ma- 
terial and the other factors in manage- 
ment such as incubation, brooding, 
sanitation, cost accounting, marketing, 
etc., are dependent upon the ability of 
the hen to make efficient use of all the 
other essential factors. 

Low vitality, low producing stock or 
high vitality, low producing stock can- 
not be made profitable, even with the 
most skillful management. Efficient 
stock is the hub to the poultry eco- 
nomic wheel. The other cost account 
factors are the spokes which are held 
in place by the tire of good manage- 
ment. Any one of several of the 
spokes may be weak and the wheel 
wiil function. However, if the hub 
weakens the wheel will collapse. Many 
farms have failed to succeed because they were weak in 
their most vital part—high vitality productive stock. 
Therefore, the breeding of efficient stock is the place to 
begin when reorganizing or developing a poultry enter- 
prise. It is good psychology as well as good business to 
do so because better stock begets better care, for the 
better the quality of the stock the greater amount of 
pride will be taken in it. Better stock leads to better 
buildings and better feeding and general management 
and better profits which in turn leads to still better stock 
and still better management, and so on ad infinitum. 

Such, therefore, are the reasons for the large emphasis 
which the poultry department has placed upon a state- 
wide poultry improvement program. 

At Cornell poultry improvement projects have devel- 
oped from the simple to the complex. Mentioned briefly 
in logical sequence they are the replacement of mongrel 
stock by pure-bred poultry in order to secure a uniform 
foundation upon which to build production values. 

Disposing of the unproductive and least productive 
birds is the easiest way to raise the flock average. Nearly 
all cost account records show that the strongest correla- 
tion exists between the labor income and the average 
number of eggs laid per hen. The benefits of culling are 
so apparent that the demand for this type of extension 
service has been very large. As many as 300,000 fowls 
have been pledged by co-operators to be culled in a single 
year in the state. Last year we held 338. culling demon- 
strations in 39 out of 54 agricultural counties with an 
attendance of 6,442 persons. 

As a logical next step has come the paid culling project. 
The culling demonstrations show how and what can be 








A FINE INDIVIDUAL 


Gocd breeding shows in this bird 
owned by the coilege 


done and the paid culling project provides the experts to 
do the culling on the farms as a private demonstration to 
the owners who pay all of the expense. Altho only three 
years old, the paid culling project has become one of the 
most effective and far-reaching methods of flock im- 
provement. Last year 699 farmers in the state em- 
ployed a paid culler. Last summer eleven persons were 
employed on part or full time in the 
paid culling work. These persons had 
as a necessary prerequisite satisfac- 
torily completed the one week course 
in the Cornell Poultry Judging School. 

Reculling on the same farms the 
same year is becoming a very common 
practice, and is being followed by 
“flock segregation” to separate the 
birds into pens according to their lay- 
ing qualities and condition, which is 
essential in order to secure the best 
results in feeding and in the use of 
artificial illumination. Flock segrega- 
tion is merely applying to the manage- 
ment of poultry a principle that has 
been applied to the breeding and man- 
agement of other classes of live stock 
for centuries, namely, the grouping of 
stock for special feeding, according to 
their condition of production. For ex- 
ample, the dairymen have long been 
able to feed and handle individual 
cows in the herd according to their 
particular capacities and conditions of production and re- 
production at any particular time. It is exactly as im- 
portant to handle fowls in this manner in order to secure 
the best results in production and health of the fowls as 
it is with dairy cows. This means that the best producers 
must be segregated from the poor producers and birds in 
laying condition from those that are dormant, even as it 
is important that the “dry” cows be handled differently 
from those that are “coming fresh” or are in “full flow” 
or are being “dried up.” Until the recent discovery of 
methods of judging birds for production value and laying 
condition by their physical characteristics, flock segrega- 
tion was impossible in practice with poultry. 

Flock segregation follows culling and precedes certifica- 
tion. It reduces the breeding flock to lower terms, thus 
increasing the average quality of the stock of choicest 
birds so that the certification specialists will be able to 
accomplish infinitely more and better work when perform- 
ing the more difficult task of the critical examination and 
banding of the choicest birds for the New York State Co- 
operative Poultry Certification Association. 

It will be seen that the fundamentally dominant idea in 
our breed improvement program is the elimination of the 
undesirable birds by culling and the selection of the 
choicest birds by physical examination before attempting 
trapnesting and pedigree breeding. This is vastly more 
economical and more effective than to undertake to trap- 
nest large numbers of pullets for a year in order to se- 
cure the foundation flock of hens for breeding a year 
later. Our program begins at the bottom and works up, 
reducing the numbers and improving the quality as we 
proceed, instead of beginning at the top and working 
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down. We believe that the best way to reduce a flock of 
pullets to lower terms on a production quality basis is by 
selecting them for precocity (early laying) by physical 
examination or trapping for a short time in the fall to 
get their “intensity” of production, but to depend pri- 
marily upon the physical examination for late laying at 
the close of their first laying year. At this point in the 
New York State Breed Improvement Program the ex- 
pensive method of trapneésting is employed in our pedi- 
gree breeding project. 

The pedigree breeding project logically follows rather 
than precedes the reduction of numbers, thus greatly re- 
ducing the expense of discovering the best layers and 
eliminating the least desirable birds. For pedigree breed- 
ing the actual daily egg record of each bird must be 
known in order to connect up the performance of the off- 
spring with the records of the parents, and thus discover 
the prepotency of all of the males and females in the 
breeding flocks and then to select for special matings the 
individuals which show, by the records of their off-spring 
as well as by their own laying records, that they are good 
getters of good layers as well as being good layers them- 
selves. 

So because of the fact that many poultrymen are not 
yrepared to undertake trapnesting, the Cornell Breed 
Testing Station was established in 1910 for the purpose 
of trapping and pedigree breeding for the poultrymen of 
the state. 

The next big move as a climax to our breed improve- 
ment program is “in the making” and it is expected will 
be put into operation this year. This project is to estab- 
lish a series of sub-stations for co-operative trapnesting 
and pedigree breeding of New York State production- 
bred certified birds. These stations are to be built and 
owned by the people in the sections where they are lo- 
ested and to be rented to 
the New York State Co-opera- 
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State Exhibition, egg show and auction will be repeated 
this year in response to a general demand for a show that 
places first importance upon its educational values. 

With the establishment of the New York State Produc- 
tion and Egg Show and the New York State Farm Bureau 
Poultry Council representing nearly all of the counties of 
the state, which organization in co-operation with the col- 
lege will manage the show this year, it is possible for the 
first time to tie up the exhibition and the judging of pro- 
duction classes at the poultry shows and fairs with the 
state production show. This will be done by the estab- 
lishment of futurity classes for all varieties of poultry so 
that all birds winning first prizes at the State Fair and 
county and town fairs and poultry shows which are judged 
by persons who represent the college will be entitled to 
compete in special futurity classes at the next New York 
State Production Poultry Show at Ithaca. 

All breed improvement projects are handled as educa- 
tional demonstrations. The rapid strides which are being 
made thru research in the United States and elsewhere 
call for a sound educational program for the training of 
extension specialists in the knowledge and skill of judg- 
ing fowls for production. In an attempt to meet this 
need the first Cornell Poultry Judging and Breeding 
School was held in 1918. This project received a most 
gratifying response as shown by the fact that thirty-three 
states were represented. The total attendance each year 
has increased from 45 in 1918 to 56 in 1919 to 74 in 1920 
to 81 in 1921 to 105 in 1922 or a total attendance not in- 
cluding duplication of 361 persons, including students and 
instructors. To persons who complete satisfactorily the 
judging school course a certificate is awarded which quali- 
fies the holder to judge fowls for production in the poul- 
try shows and fairs of the state and to be employed in the 
paid culling project. 

The full effort of any edu- 
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ready poultrymen in several sec- 
tions of the state have indicated 
their intention to co-operate in 
this project and plans are being 
made to build sub-stations for 
trapping 1,000 or more birds and 
pedigree hatching their off-spring. 

Last year for the first time a 
state-wide exclusive production 
poultry and egg show was held at 
Ithaca, with an entry of approxi- 
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and for auction. The New York 
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JUDGING SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
mately 1300 birds for exhibition These are given at the summer judging and under way. Greater improvement 


breeding schools 


time, however, has eiapsed since 
the first definite steps were taken 
in culling and selective breeding 
to warrant the statement that a 
very marked improvement is seen 
in the purity of breeding and pro- 
duction quality of the birds of the 
state. This is in keeping with the 
general tendency for improvement 
in all of the states where active 
breed improvement programs are 
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is yet to come. 


Dawning 


The sable wings of the night 
Flapped and cawed from the prairie; 
Over a granite height 

A dawn-scout watched them, wary. 


He snuffed the stars, for candles 
Go when the corpse is buried; 
Sunshine laced his sandals, 
Combed out his locks, and hurried. 


And the universe threw back the curtain, 
And dashed his face in the ocean— 

Now that the day was certain— 

And rolled up his sleeves for devotion. 


—G. R. VAN ALLEN. 
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mer that child welfare work has 

been carried on on the Labra- 
dor Coast thru nutrition classes. 
Eleven nutriticn workers and twenty- 
five school teachers (all Grenfell Vol- 
unteers) were appointed to assist 
Miss Marion R. Moseley of Chicago 
expand the health 
program previously 
inaugurated by her. 
Each worker was 
given scales, health 
posters, record sheets, 
and simpie charts for 
health class work; 
dried milk and cocoa 
for school lunches; 
vegetable seeds for 
children’s gardens; 
scalp salve and tooth 
brushes. 

Two doctors, both 
graduates of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and one 
dentist from Harvard 
Medical School of- 
fered their services for the summer, 
and thus medical attention was pro- 
vided for the children of each school 
where nutrition work was done, as 
well as for many cases where there 
was no teacher, and dental care was 
made available for many places on 
the Labrador. 

At the beginning of the summer all 
the children were weighed and meas- 
ured and those seven per cent or 
more underweight were invited to at- 
tend a health class and bring their 
mothers. By using simple charts the 
workers showed the children how 
much they would have to gain in or- 
der to be up to normal. The social 
survey work which had been done the 
summer before and which was con- 
tinued last summer gave facts to 
work upon; the reports showed a 
great lack of variety in the diet, un- 
sanitary living conditions, and many 
injurious habits. 

In regard te diet, mcthers were 
urged to use whole wheat flour in 
making bread instead of white flour; 
to serve porridge; to cook potatoes 
with their jackets on; to use more 
cod oil and livers of all kinds; to 
make spruce boil; to use and store 
for winter use “‘bake apples” or part- 
ridge berrics and to use garden 
greens and wild greens such as dan- 
delion or dock. These foods are 
available, and if used would prevent 


| AST year marked the third sum- 
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Child Welfare on the Labrador Coast 


By Catherine E. Cleveland 


beriberi, rickets and scurvy and build 
up resistance against the dreaded tu- 
berculosis, which takes the largest 
yearly toll of lives in thet country. 
The problem in Newfoundland was 
quite different from that found on 
the Labrador. In Newfoundland 
there are excellent pastures where 
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A TYPICAL LABRADOR COAST SCENE 


cattle can graze, and the more pros- 
perous families own cows. Can you 
imagine any mother in the twenticth 
century not knowing that cow’s milk 
was good for children? It seems be- 
yond belief, yet we found just such 
mothers on the West Coast; they used 
the cream as food and to make butter 
but the milk was given to the dogs. 
Cows are out of question for the 
Labrador because of lack of food, 
yet between the rocks there is suffi- 
cient pasturage for goats to live dur- 
ing the summer months. and in the 
winter young spruce boughs, and hay 
from the inland bays can be used as 
fodder. To introduce goats seemed 
to be the only solution of the milk 
problem, but Newfoundland goats 
give such a small quantity of milk 
that it hardly seemed worth while to 
introduce them. Miss Moseley heard 
about the thorobred Swiss Toggen- 
burg goats tiat give about two gal- 
lons of milk a day, which when 
crossed with native goats supply a 
similar amount after three genera- 
tions. The difficulty was that Swiss 
goats are very scarce in the United 
States and very dear, frequently cost- 
ing as high as $2,000. Miss Moseley 
was keenly interested in introducing 
the goats, and, thru the generosity of 
friends, secured five Toggenburgs as 
the nucleus of a herd for the Coast. 
The next problem was to get them to 






Labrador. This difficulty was over- 
come when Miss Moseley took them 
herself. Three of the group were left 
at one station, the other two were 
sent to other stations where there 
were already native goats. An op- 
portunity was given for the people to 
buy goats thru the Association at a 
nominal price and as 
a result 66 orders 
were filled last fall 
but others could not 
be filled until the peo- 
ple made some ar- 
rangement for taking 
care of their dogs as 
the dogs will kill any 
living animal in less 
time than it takes to 
write it. One method 
used is to pen the 
dogs by day and let 
the goats run, then 
pen the goats by night 
and let the dogs run. 

Personal cleanli- 
another 

problem. Here much 
tact was necessary. When in re- 
sponse to the question, “How often do 
you give your little boy a bath?’’, you 
get such answers as “Not since a 
baby” or “Not since he came from 
the hospital,” you wonder just how 
you are going to change their ways. 
In many places children took to the 
idea readily and baths became a 
weekiy occurrence. One teacher 
wrote, “The traveling unit was ex- 
pected on Monday but was delayed 
until Friday and every one of my 
children took 2 hot bath every single 
day that week. The strain was too 
much tho, and I fear that the inter- 
val was a long one which elapsed be- 
fore the next.” Ordinarily the chil- 
dren’s clothes were taken off once a 
week. Few children have a “shift” 
and more frequently than not their 
garments were the home of many 
faithful companions who, much to 
our sorrow, were inclined to go visit- 
ing. 

The workers tried to get the chil- 
dren to sleep with the windows open 
but old customs die hard and it was 
difficult to get windows open far 
enough to do any good. Mothers 
complained that if the windows were 
open they couldn’t sleep because of 
the “‘nippers”’ (mosquitoes) and black 
flies which infest the country. How- 
ever, this obstacle was overcome by 
giving enough mosquito netting to 
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cover the opening, and the children 
who tried sleeping with their windows 
open were surprised to find how much 
better they felt. 

At school the daily program in- 
cluded tooth brush drills and mid- 
morning and mid-after-. 
noon rest periods, fol- 
lowed by 2a light lunch. 
The tooth brushes were 
cherished possessions. 
One teacher taught the 
children how to use 
them and offered to 
put a star beside each 
child’s name who 
brushed his teeth both 
morning and evening. 
It seems some of the 
more enterprising 
youngsters brushed 
their teeth five or six 
times, trying to get 
ahead of the others. 

The children were 
weighed once a week. 
At such times excitement ran high; 
proud and happy were those who had 
gained, but those who had lost or who 
had not yained were in disrepute. 
They would not be discouraged, how- 
ever, and would go away determined 
to gain before the end of another 
week. 

The two traveling Nutrition Units 
(dubbed the “Nut Units’) planned 
their itinerary in such a way as to 
visit all schools where nutrition work 
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was being carried on and: as many 
other places as possible. One started 
from the south; the other from the 
north. All the children were given 
thoro physical examinations when 
physical defects and weaknesses were 





THE KIDDIES DISPLAY THEIR CHARTS 


noted. Parents were given instruc- 
tions as to treatment and were warned 
of dire consequences which were sure 
to result unless instructions were fol- 
lowed. The children in districts which 
were reached by the dentist had the 
experience of having their teeth 
cleaned; many had teeth extracted, 
others had teeth filled, and where sore 
gums were found they were treated. 
Toothbrushes were distributed to all 
children to whom they had not al- 
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ready been given by the workers, 

At each place where the Unit 
stayed, as soon as it was dark, every- 
one in the community and sometimes 
people from other communities gath- 
ered in the school house, or church, 
or the largest home, to 
see stereopticon pic- 
tures. A picture show 
was quite an innova- 
tion and proved an ex- 
cellent time to tell the 
people how to prevent 
and cure many of their 
troubles. The nutri- 
tion worker spoke on 
food and health habits, 
infant care, home con- 
trol, cod oil, and goats. 
The doctor talked on 
deficiency diseases and 
prevention of tubercu- 
losis, and the dentist 
discussed teeth and 
decay prevention. 

The whole program 
was carried out to raise the standard 
of living among the people and to so 
change their food and health habits 
that they would have more resist- 
ance against disease. It is felt that 
the work has done much to promote 
the general health and happiness of 
this people, about which so little is 
known in this country. They are a 
thrifty, hardy folk, who mean well, 
but are nevertheless almost childlike 
in some of their ways. 
























To the Meadow Lark 


Spring o’ the year,—he sang today 
From a gnarled, and knotted tree, 
And his fluted notes were glad and gay 
As the sunshine on the lea, 
And it bore the listen’rs heart away 
To the glades of Arcady ;— — 

Spring o’ the year. 


II. 


Spring o’ the year,—Oh! matchless time 
Of pageantry reborn, 
When errant minstrels leave the clime 
That tropic gems adorn, 
To make the northern uplands chime 
With song to greet the morn,— 

Spring o’ the year. 


I 


a 


Bs 


Spring o’ the year,—no rarer note 

Goes ringing o’er the hill, 

Nor swells a more enchanting throat, 

To match the daffodil; 

Than his, who wears a modest coat 

And sings the world to thrill, 
Spring o’ the year. 


IV. 


Spring o’ the year,—the meadow soon 
Your haunting voice will know 
In fugue-like festive choir a-tune 
And swelling, sweet rondeau, 
A song to search the heart of June 
With lyric overflow ;— — 
Spring o’ the year. 
—wW. P. ALEXANDER, 
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HE COUNTRYMAN is in a position this year to ren- 

der better service to its circulation than it has at any 
time since the war—provided we have the readers. Our 
advertising has been slowly gaining, and we are endeavor- 
ing, with the aid which our increased income lends, to 
give our subscribers, month by month, more for their 
money. May we, therefore, ask the assistance of our pres- 
ent subscribers in extending our circulation? We feel that 
THE COUNTRYMAN has something definite to offer each and 
every alumnus of the College of Agriculture, and we hope 
that it will be our privilege to give it to them. 


ELIEVING that the truth should always triumph, or 
if not, at least be heard, we are printing the follow- 
ing final touch to the left-hand plow: 
Dear Mr. Cook: 

Not to prolong a discussion, but merely to express my 
gratitude that J. M. Grew, ex-’91, thought that the article 
on “The Left-Hand Plow” was worthy of a thoughtful 
comment, I may say that I took into consideration the man- 
ner of driving which he describes, but discarded it because 
in my own plowing I knew of no other way of driving than 
by the jerk-line to the lead horse, yet I used a right-hand 
plow. 

Under the method which I learned, the horse “gee’d” to 
the right on a succession of quick jerks and “hawed’’ to 
the left on a steady pull. With us, the jockey-stick was 
likely to be fastened to the collar of the near horse and 
then to the bridle of the off horse, rather than from halter 
to bridle. I never used the two lines in driving, except with 


a pole team, as on both sides of the tongue of a mower. 
Practically all. hauling was done with a four-horse team, 
driven from the saddle of the near-wheel horse, the whole 
team being driven by a single jerk-line to the near-lead 
horse of the leading pair. 

To get back to plowing! In spite of the fact that we 
used the single line, I used and farmers in my neighbor- 
hood in the Shenandoah Valley used right-hand plows; so 
that, while Mr. Grew’s explanation is a thoroly good one, 
it cannot be said that, without exception, the use of the 
left-hand plow is “simply because they drive their farm 
teams with a single line.” 

— Bristow ADAMS. 


BILL is now in committee in the state legislature pro- 
A viding for the designation of our School of Home 
Economigs.as. np College, of Home Economics. This bill was 
first iutrodured, im, 921°: and passed by the Assembly, but 

;,.went no farther Again in ,1922 the trustees of the Uni- 
“\ptsity asked sto haye the. “SpiVinteoduced, without request 
* for appropr ‘iation, “aiid ’ again’ it” was pigeon-holed. The 
bill tats been pbrotiehtbp. tais year and referred to the Com- 
mittee G2 "Bdadapisn? “This committee gave it a favorable 
report when read in the Senate, and it is now in the hands 
of another committee. Such, in brief, is the history of the 
Home Economics Bill. 

Without attempting to break into politics or make in- 
appropriate suggestions, we still feel the obligation to do 
everything in our power to urge the passage of this meas- 
ure which will mean so much both to the College of Agri- 
culture and to the women of this state. It is an important 
step, and fully merits the careful consideration which it 
has had, but there is no reason why it should be over- 
looked, intentionally or otherwise, when the time comes 
for positive action on it. Let there be due deliberation, 
but not calculated “stalling.” 


NENT the recent mild stir in the local press concern- 

ing the combination of the administration of the New 
York State Experiment Station at Geneva and the one 
here at Ithaca, we feel it a privilege to speak commending 
the move. The need for this change has been seen for 
years, but, as in the case of many needed reforms, the 
necessary legislative machinery has moved slowly. The 
direct benefits of this change to the college will be little 
felt by undergraduates, but in economy of effort in re- 
search the new arrangement will prove invaluable. It 
will cut down duplication of work and render more effec- 
tive funds spent for investigational purposes, to that end 
so often sought, but too seldom reached, of really helping 
the farmer. 


UR cover this month is reproduced from a photograph 

lent us by courtesy of Country Life. Miss Dorothy J. 
Cook, a sophomore in Oberlin College, did the contents page 
sketch for our April issue as well as the one appearing in 
this number. 
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‘01 B.S.A.—Adams Phillips is prin- 
cipal of the Washington College High 
School and Junior College at Wash- 
ington College, Tennessee. In connec- 
tion with the institution, which is a 
Smith-Hughes Vocational School, is a 
farm of 343 acres. Since graduation, 
Mr. Phillips has been on a 500-acre 
canning factory farm two years, a 
teacher 20 years, manager of a school 
farm 11 years, and county farm dem- 
onstration agent in Knox County, 
Tennessee, for two years. 


705 B.S.—Clarence Rogers, farmer . 
professor of poultry husbandry, is 


now operating an extensive poultry 
farm at Bergen. pte crs 
05 W.C., 08 Sp.—Stanley Wilkins, 


° e ? 
a member of the first winter poaitry 


course given in the college, and later 
a special student, is in charge of the 
Food Research Laboratory of the 
Ralston-Purina Company, St. Louis. 
Mr. Wilkins graduated in science from 
the University of Minnesota some 
time after his attendance at Cornell. 

706 B.S.A.—Ora Lee is running a 
125-acre general farm at Albion, in- 
cluding nearly 25 acres of apples. Mr. 
Lee is also superintendent of the local 
co-operative fruit packing house. 

06 B.S.A.—Professor Charles F. 
Shaw, of the department of soil tech- 
nology in the University of Califor- 
nia, is spending six months on sab- 
batic leave and will visit Hawaii, Aus- 
tralia, the Fiji Islands, New Zealand, 
Raratonga, and Tahiti. He will make 
soil studies in each of these regions. 

07 B.S.—W. S. Vanderbilt is lo- 
cated with the Hartford Insurance 
Company at Hartford, Connecticut. 

’08 B.S.A.—Percy O. Wood, since 
the death of his father, Percy W. 
Wood ’74, on November 15, 1921, has 
been conducting the insurance busi- 
ness of P. W. Wood and Son. He re- 
cently purchased the insurance busi- 
ness of the late Daniel E. Marsh ’80. 
His office is at 158 East State Street, 
Ithaca. 

710 B.S.—Harold Kutchbach is run- 
ning a large dairy and poultry farm 
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E. R. ZIMMER ’11-’13 Sp. 


Elmer Rosel Zimmer passed 
away in Syracuse, March 22, at 
the age of 37 years. 

He attended the Cornell Win- 
ter Course in ’08-’10 and the fol- 
lowing year entered as a special 
student which work he continued 
until 1913. Following the com- 
pletion of his special course, Mr. 
Zimmer was appointed assistant 
‘in anima! husbandry and later 
beéame istructor, during which 
-tirre he was actively interested 
in daity herd management and 
the University farm barn work. 
‘Iu 1916,‘he became manager of 
the Tiogé County Farm Bureau 
where his administration was so 
thoroly capable as to mark him 
one of the best county agents in 
the state. Also, in this capacity, 
he energetically promoted auxil- 
iary organizations such as sheep 
breeders, bee keepers, and dairy 
improvement associations. His 
work with the Tioga County Hol- 
stein Club was particularly suc- 
cessful and in 1920 he was ap- 
pointed field secretary for the 
New York State Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association which position 
he has ably filled until his un- 
timely death. 

In Mr. Zimmer the livestock 
and farming interests of the 
state have lost a strong and in- 
fluential leader. 





at Sherburne. Harold has one of the 
largest accredited herds in the state 
and his buildings and farm are 
among the best. 

710 B.S.—Roy Shepard is handling 
the G. L. F. work in the northwestern 
part of the state. 

11 B.S.—W. C. Funk is now in the 
employ of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, 
D. C. He is located in the Bureau of 
Farm Management. 





’11 Ex.—Gorham Valentine Moorc 
has opened a real estate broker’s of- 
fice at 28 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
His residence is at 1451 East 27th 
Street, Brooklyn. 

711 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Mor- 
doff announce the arrival of Richard 
Jr., March 19. Their address is Cay- 
uga Heights, Ithaca. 

712 B.S.—E. P. Smith is running a 
large general farm just out of the 
village of Sherburne. Besides run- 
ning this farm to a good advantage, 
Mr. Smith is a very active member 
and officer in the Grange, Dairymen’s 
League, and Potato and Cabbage Co- 
operative Association. 

713 B.S.—C. P. Alexander, who at- 
tended the University of Illinois last 
year, is now with the poultry depart- 
ment at Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 

713 B.S.—O. B. Kent is working 
for the Quaker Oats Company. Mail 
will reach him addressed c/o Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

"13. Ex.—Theophile Raphael is a 
physician in the State Psychopathic 
Hospital at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

714 Sp.—F. S. Barlow, formerly 
farm bureau manager of Otsego 
County, is now field representative 
of the Guernsey Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation of Ohio. 

714 Ex.—Yervant Karpootlian has 
a position assisting a dairy chemist 
and bacteriologist in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. His address is 510 West 4th 
Street. . 

’14 B.S.—C. Sidney Leecte is a 
market milk specialist with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry, Dairy Division, 
Washington, D. C. 

714 Ex.—Loren Bartlett Smith is 
an entomologist in the employ of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. He 





is in charge of the Biological Investi- . 


gations, Japanese Beetle Project, and 

is stationed at Riverton, New Jersey. 
714 B.S.—Charles Wycoff is now 

on a farm near Richfield Springs. 
714 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Judson 
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Swift announce the arrival of a 
daughter, Ada Jane, April 10. The 
Swift home is at Middleport. 

714 B.S.—S. M. Thomson is now 
located in the Trust Company of 
Georgia Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
He is in charge of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Agency at that place. 

715 B.S., ’716 M.F.—Franklin R. 
Fielding is a salesman with the Earp 
Thomas Cultures Corporation, Long 
Island City. 

715 B.S.—Winifred Nash is at 
present dietitian at the New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children, 321 
East 15th Street, New York City. 

715 B.S.—L. A. Wood is now work- 
ing for the Plymouth Creamery Sys- 
tem located at 268-274 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

16 B.S.—‘Bozzy” Roshart was 
back for Farmers’ Week. He is 
farming in Lowville. 

16 B.S.—J. C. Corwith is running 
a large dairy farm at Watermill, 
Long Island, and is supplying one of 
the largest milk routes in Sag Har- 
bor, a nearby town. Mr. and Mrs. 
Corwith are the proud parents of a 
daughter, born last fall. 

16 B.S.—F. J. Hamm has been 
confined to the Saratoga Hospital, 
Saratoga Springs, with a temporary 
paralysis of both legs, due to a spinal 
injury received in a bad fall just be- 
fore Christmas. 

716 B.S.—Mortimer L. McInerney 
and Miss Fay Theresea Edgcomb 
(Syracuse University ’15) were mar- 
ried on October 30, and they are liv- 
ing at 62914 West Water Street, El- 
mira. McInerney is in the retail fur- 
niture business with the Edgcomb 
Furniture Company, 131-135 North 
Main Street, Elmira. 

716 B.S.—Wilbur S. Oles has re- 
ceived news of his appointment by 
the president and confirmation by the 
senate as postmaster at Delhi. 

716 B.S.—Ronald K. Pohl is in the 
contracting business in Brooklyn; his 
address is 14 Monroe Street. 

16 B.S.—Harold E. Tenney was 
married on December 20 to Miss 
Mary Bell Leetch, and they are mak- 
ing their home in Wallkill, where 
Tenney is manager of the Sulvan Or- 
chards, Ine. 

717 B.S.—Mary S. Albertson is di- 
etitian at the Asheville Normal School 
at Asheville, North Carolina. 

717 Sp.—Elmer Roy Allison is 
salesman for the Peekskill Co-opera- 
tive Coal Company and may be 
reached at 310 Simpson Place, Peeks- 
kill. 

717 B.S., 18 M.S.—George Haines, 
who was an instructor in the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry here, 
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Firing the Charge 


She are two methods of firing a dynamite charge: 
(1) by means of cap and fuse, or (2) by means of 
electric blasting caps and blasting machine. 


When the cap and fuse method is used the blaster must 
remember that the fuse burns at the rate of 32 to 40 
seconds per foot, and must allow ample length of fuse 


to enable him to retire to a safe point before the explo- 


sufficient. 





Cartridge Prepared 
2. and Ready to Load. 


sion. Six inches of fuse out of the bore hole should be 


When blasting very large stumps, where it is necessary 
to fire several charges simultaneously under the anchor 
roots, electric blasting caps and an electric blasting 
machine must be used. The electric method can also 
be used, of course, to fire a single charge. 


The diagram above illustrates these two methods. 


Dumorite, the new du Pont dynamite, has greatly re- 





duced the cost of clearing land. 135 to 140: sticks of 
Dumorite cost the same as 100 sticks of 40% dyna- 
mite. Stick for stick, they have the same strength and 
Dumorite possesses also the slower heaving power of 
20% ania, which makes it a better farm explosive 
than either 40% or 20%. 


We shall be glad to send any student or graduate, free 


3 Tunpind and Filling 


upon request, a copy of the ‘Farmers’ Hand Book of 


the Hole. Explosives.”” This book contains full information on the 
use of explosives for all kinds of agricultural work. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Equitable Building 


New York, N. Y. 


DYNAMITE 


jor DITCHING - STUM PING - TREE PLANTING 





from October, 1917, to March, 1922, 
is now with the States Relation Ser- 
vice of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. He has held this position 
since he left his position at Cornell 
and is acting as a specialist in animal 
husbandry and dairying. 

717 B.S.—Edgar Myers was mar- 
ried on June 14 to Miss Bernice De- 
witt of Connersville, Indiana, and 


they are making their home at 1411 
North Grand Avenue, Connersville. 
Myers is export manager of the Rex 
Manufacturing Company. makers of 
automobile tops. 

717 B.S.—Morris Antell is an in- 
spector of foods for the City of New 
York. He is living at 1407 Lincoln 
Place, Brooklyn. 

717 Sp—Irma F. Barrett is a 
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The Profit in 
Quality 


Creamerymen, Cheesemakers, 
their 
plants for one purpose only—to 


and Dairymen _ operate 


make and accumulate profits. 


They realize, too, that only by 
producing the highest quality 
milk foods at the lowest possible 
production cost can their margin 


of profit be increased. 


Nothing is proving more suc- 
the effort to 


results than the rapidly increas- 


cessful in attain 


ing use of 


Dairymasn's 


Cleaner and Cleanse’. 


This pure, inorganic, greasc- 
less cleaner is so pure and puri- 
fying and cleans with so little 
effort that its efficiency has long 
been established in the Dairy in- 


dustry. 


Its insures against un- 


cleanliness, bad odors and other 


us? 


causes of deterioration and loss 


of quality in milk products. 


Moreover, its absolute uni- 
form quality, dependable work, 
free rinsing properties, and 
harmless n=ture a!l contribute to 


an unusually low cleaning cost. 
It cleans clean. 


Indian in circle 





in every package 


THE J. B. FORL CO. 
Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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teacher in the high school of Matoaka, 
West Virginia. Her home is in Troy. 

"17 Sp.—John A. Benevenuto is a 
student at the Flower Hospital Medi- 
cal College and is living at 4809 11th 
Avenue, Borough Park. 





"17 B.S.—Edward Frey is located 
in Fresno, California, where he is 
learning the fruit business. 

717 B.S.—Louis Fuchs is an ex- 


porter and forwarder, living at 429 
East 166th Street, New York City. 

"17 B.S.—Ralph C. Parker is now 
holding a _ responsible position as 
agronomist in the New England dis- 
trict of the National Lime Associa- 
tion. His office is 360 Worthington 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

"17 B.S.—F. R. Walkeley, who has 
been farm bureau agent in Madison 
County, has recently purchased a 
farm near Castile. 

"17 B.S.—E. S. Warner is working 
for Hayden Miller and Company, 706 
Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








718 B.S.—Elizabeth Alward (Mrs. 
Edwin J. Kilbourne), from Santo 
Domingo, West Indies, is in this 
country visiting her mother, Mrs. 
C. F. Alward, at 149 East Dewart 
Strect, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 


From June lst until September, her 
address will 108 Chicago Blvd., 
Sea Girt, New Jersey. 

718 B.S.—Rudolph J. Babor is a 
chemist with the State Board of 
Health of New Jersey. He is located 
at 409 East High Street, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 

718 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Baker (Ruth I. Hazen) are living at 
342, 54th Street, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. 

718 Sp.—Marjorie E. Cole is keep- 
ing house and substituting in the Lit- 
tle Falls High School. 

718 Sp.—Carlos Collado is farming 
et San Costa Rica, Central 
America. 

718 B.S.—Max Feldbaum is teach- 
ing agriculture in Blackfoot, Idaho. 


be 
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718 B.S.—Sidney S. Warner has 
been with The White Company since 
February, 1919. He was first in the 
Cleveland office, then in Denver. Last 
February he was transferred to Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and on October 1 he 
was sent again to the Denver office, 
the headquarters of the western dis- 





trict. His mail address is Wellington, 
Ohio. 
718 B.S.—Juan Resureccion Iberico 


is in partnership with his father in a 


sugar plantation at Yurimaguas, 
Peru, South America. 
718 B.S.—Erwin Jenkins is in- 





structor in pomology at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. He came to Cor- 
nell just recently to present a thesis 
for a master’s degree. 

18, ’19 B.S.—William L. Mayer 
has accepted an appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of vocational educa- 
tion in the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering. 

"18 B.S., ’21 M.F.—Frederic B. 
Merrill has recently been appointed 
district forest warden for Eastern 
North Carolina. Merrill has had con- 


siderable practical experience with 


the United States Forest Service, 
District 7. 
718 B.S.—Mable R. Pashley is 


teaching in the Rochester Public 
Schools this year. Her address is 118 
Pearl Street, Rochester. 

718 B.S.—Katharine M. Rodger is 
doing social service work and is lo- 
cated at 8614 102nd Street, Rich- 
mond Hill, New York City. 

718 W.C.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Scudder (Ola Lentonen) operate a 
dairy farm at Fleischmanns, Dela- 
ware County. They have two daugh- 
ters, Ruth Louise, age three and one- 
half years, and Winona Helen, age 
one year. 

718 B.S.—Ethel Mae Morris and 
Ralph W. Brundage were married on 
November 22, 1922. They are home- 
making in Oakfield, R. D. No. 13. 

718 B.S.—Jack Shanly is the only 
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++ Highest quality— 
Sold by weight 


. Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
“for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and 
Siding purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, 
and all exposed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Koofing Tin 
Plates are unequaled. Sold by leading dealers. Look for the Keystone 
added below regularbrands. Shall wesend our‘*Better Buildings’’ booklet! 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Roofing Products 




















senior of this year’s graduating class 
of the Alaska Agricultural and 
School of Mines at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Mr. Shanly left Cornell during the 
War to enlist with the Canadian 
Forces. He served overseas and at 
the termination of the war he was 
made president of the Alaska Sure 
Mature Seed Company, which position 
he still holds besides being the sole 
member of a graduating class. 

718 B.S.—Lyman H. Taft, Jr., is 
now with the California White and 
Sugar Pine Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion, with offices at 425 Call Build- 
ing, San Francisco, California. 

719 B.S.—Dorothea D. Durfee is 
teaching arts and crafts and gymna- 
sium at the Western House of Refuge 
at Albion. 

719 B.S.—Pablo C. Arosemena is a 
professor of Sciences at the National 
Institution at Panama City, Panama. 

719 Ex.—Stafford L. Austin has a 
position as section overseer with the 
Hilo Sugar Company at Hilo, Hawaii. 

719 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. 
Booth (Mabel Lamoureux) are home- 
making at Morris Avenue E, Moun- 
tain Lakes, New Jersey. 

"19 B.S.—Ambrose Mattson Bur- 
roughs, formerly with the marble lab- 
oratories at Canton, Pennsylvania, 
has gone to Columbia, Missouri, to 
become instructor in pomology in the 
department of floriculture, in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. ‘ 

19 B.S., ’19 B.S.—-A daughter, 
Mary Warren, was born on March 26 
to Mr. and Mrs. Carroll K. Dunham 
(Ellen M. Stickelmyer ’19) ; their ad- 
dress is Post Office Box 492, Caribou, 
Maine. 

719 B.S.—A. Eger has left the U. S. 
Indian Service and is now manager of 
the Brant Lumber Co. of Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 

719 Ex.—Charles Fayer is an engi- 
neering computor. He is living at 
205 Ivy Street, Elmhurst, Long 
Island. 

719 Ex.—Nellie F. Gill is assistant 
principal of School Number 23, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Her ad- 
dress is 334 Colfax Avenue. 

719 Ex.—W. B. Greenwood is do- 
ing intensive farming near Forest- 
ville, Maryland. His address is R. F. 
D. No. 80. 

19 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Maynard 
FE. Hall (Edna Dean) announce the 
birth of a daughter, Jean Louise, on 
April 4th. 

719 B.S.—Bob Hammond was ap- 
pointed manager of the Broome 
County Farm Bureau rather than as- 
sistant manager, as was stated in our 
April issue. 

719 M.F.—L. V. Lodge is now man- 
ager of forest research for the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany with offices at 195 Broadway, 
New York City. : 

19 B.S.—Arabelle .Kelchner is 
bookkeeper with the W. H. Denney 
Co., Metropolitan Tower, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Whether your Dairy Farm 


is a Prospect or an 
Established Reality... . 


You cannot aftord to forget the 
two economical milk producers — 
Diamond Corn Gluten Meal and 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed. 


Take Diamond, for instance: 


$42.00 worth of a grain ration con- 
sisting of 3 parts Diamond Corn 
Gluten Meal, 1 part linseed meal, 1 
part Bran and 5 parts oats, will pro- 
duce at current prices $175.00 worth 


of milk. 


If you’re an undergraduate, write 
down the above in that notebook in 
which you’ve been storing up money- 
making hints for dairymen. 


If you’re an alumnus, with an es- 
tablished farm, make a note to dis- 
cuss this with your dealer. 


Either of these feeds will increase 
your cows’ milk flow and keep them 
in better shape. And that’s worth 
remembering, whether you can profit 
by it now or four years from now. 


00 POUNDS NE: 


EVERY LIVE 
- DEALER’S STOCK |#¥zgm 

and ORN, : 

F-CoR ing CE 

AAD OM CLOLO) ORME | ners tee 


Mi 230° 
FAT-" MINIMUM. 1.0% 


DAIRY RATION f TRE non 
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Corn Products Refining Co. 


New YorHK Chicago 
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719 B.S., ’21 M.F.—Frederic B. 
(Abe) Merrill, who was formerly 
with the United States Forest Service, 
is now engaged in fire prevention 
work withthe Forestry Division of 
the North Carolina Geological and 
Economic Survey. He is district war- 
den for the Eastern District. 

719, ’22 B.S.—Joseph O. Eastlack 
is engaged in testing work in the cer- 
tified milk plant of the Walker-Gor- 
don Laboratories, Plaiusboro, New 
Jersey. Louis E. Wenz (B.S. ’20) is 
also with the company, and Henry W. 
Jeffers (B.S.A. ’98) is general mana- 
ger. 

719 B.S.—Jack Wolff has resigned 
his position as teacher of Agricul- 
ture at Delhi. 

719 B.S.—W. H. Wright is with 
James D. Lacey & Co. of New York. 
His home address is 10 Woodbine 
Avenue, New Rochelle. 

720 B.S.—R. W. Bartlett is doing 
work in connection with the co-opera- 
tive movement in the department of 
agricultural economics. 

720 Ex.—Livingston Blauvelt is 
now managing the White Arrow 
Farms near Cheraw, South Carolina. 
The farms specialize in small fruit 
and poultry. 


718, ’20 B.S.—C. Ward Comstock 
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is wood inspector for the manufac- 
turing department of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, 30 Broad 
Street, New York. He is moving his 
family to Glens Falls, which will be 
his headquarters, and from which 
place he will make inspection trips to 
the various mills of the company in 
New York, New England, and Cana- 
da. His residence address is 20 
Davis Street, Glens Falls. 

’20 B.S.—J. B. Duffres is with the 
F. W. D. Truck Co., in Clintonville, 
Wisconsin. His address is 95 North 
Main St. 

’20 M.F.—C. W. Ten Eick recently 
accepted a position with James D. 
Lacey and Company of 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

720 Ex.—Carroll D. Fearson is 
manager of Schrafft’s store at 48 
Broad Street, New York City. This 
store serves about four thousand peo- 
ple daily. 

’20 Ex.—C. W. Fisher has opened 
a florist shop at 1622 Pacific Avenue, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

720 B.S.—James E. Fuller is a 
landscape architect, living at 43 Or- 
chard Street, East Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 

20 B.S.—Jay Raplee, who has 
been with the bureau of markets at 
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Philadelphia, has been transferred to 
the department of inspection with the 
bureau at Buffaio. His address is 
Room 220, Federal Building, of that 
city. 

’20 B.S.—Robert P. Morris is em- 
ployed in relief work at an orphanage 
in Sidon, Syria. 

’20 Sp.—David W. Jewett is with 
a firm of wholesale grocers in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 

’20 Ex.—Davis E. Geiger is adver- 
tising manager of a newspaper in 
Ashland, Kentucky. His address is 
214 17th Street. 

720 B.S.—Dr. and Mrs. Morris 
Scherago (Jane Stone) are living at 
130 State Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Dr. Scherago is Professor of 
Bacteriology in the University of 
Kentucky. 

’20 B.S.—Eric Schultz is holding a 
very responsible position as the mana- 
ger of the Dallas Lumber Company at 
Dallas, Pennsylvania. 

720, ’22 B.S.—Bernard C. Snyder 
is teaching agriculture in the Castile 
High School. 

20 B.S.—George Spader, who 
taught vocational agriculture in Ham- 
mondsport for the past three years, 
has signed a contract to teach at Mor- 
risville next year. 











“Production-Bred Poultry Pays Bigger Profits” 


Put Your Poultry on a Production Basis with 
Breeding Stock, Baby Chicks, Hatching Eggs 


FROM THE 


New York State 


Co-operative Poultry Certification Association 


Incorporated under Laws of New York State 


Write for interesting Free Booklet with article by Prof. James E. Rice 


of Cornell University. 


Tells all about the Association. 


Contains 


complete list of the 254 members and breeders of 9 breeds of Poultry 


M. C. PORTER, Pres. 


Rodman, N. Y. 


ADDRESS 


CLARA W. HASTINGS 
Homer, N. Y. 
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’20 B.S.—John M. Watt is section 
overseer of the Ewa Plantation, Ewa, 
Oahu, T. H. He writes: “No par- 
ticular news items about the Cornelli- 
ans in the islands. All of us are in 
general plugging along and trying to 
get the most out of our time. Once 
in a while some of us meet in Hono- 
lulu at dinner or lunch and talk over 
the good old days at Ithaca and the 
like, and we are all looking forward 
to the day when we shall be able to 
pay the Hill a visit again.” 

720, ’22 B.S.—Richard M. Burk is 
loarning the oil business with the 
Waite-Phillips Company, Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 

’21 B.S.—Winifred G. Bailor is a 
secretary at the Utica Institute, of 
Mississippi. 

721 B.S.—“‘Bob” Britt was back 
for a few days at vacation time. 
Bob is working a farm at Holcomb. 

721 B.S.—T. T. Buckley is assist- 
ant manager of a lumber and coal 
business in Cambridge. 

’21 B.S.—Miss Margaret G. Camp- 
bell has accepted a position as home 
demonstration agent for Warren 
County, with headquarters in War- 
rensburg. 

721 B.S.—K. C. Eastabrook is 
working with an insurance company 
in Syracuse. Ken’s engagement to 
Miss Helen Lacy of Binghamton was 
recently announced. 

721 B.S.—Alfred S. Herzig received 
the degree of Master of Forestry 
from Yale last June, and is now with 
the Hammond Lumber Company, 
Samoa, California. 

721 B.S.—A. W. Evans, who has 
been teaching for the past two years 
at Greene High School, is going to 
Burnt Hill’s Consolidated School 
where he is to succeed John Kirklow 
“en. 

721 B.S.—P. D. Rupert is doing 
spray service work in Dutchess 
County. 

22 B.S.; ’25 Ex.—Clifford M. Buck 
and Miss Mildred E. Cole were mar- 
ied on March first at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. Cole, in Cicero. They are 
making their home at Salt Point, 
Dutchess County, where Buck has 
purchased a 112-acre farm. 

722 B.S.—H. E. Buck has recently 
become service manager of the Roch- 
ester Democrat and Chronicle. The 
Chronicle should be complimented 
upon its good judgment. 

’22 B.S.—T. A. Buhl is raising hot 
house lambs on a farm which he pur- 
chased near LeRoy. 

722 B.S.—T. K. Bullard is with the 
Federal Fruit and Vegetable Growers 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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The Best Investment 


A farmer’s best investment is the one that makes him the most 


certain profit. 
to increase his income 
come. 





With a Case Steel Thresher he has two chances 
not only this year, but for many years to 


He can thresh his own grain better and when in the best of condition— 
and he can make money doing the same good work for the neighbors. 





TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


THRESHING 


Efficient—Case machines are noted 
for their fast, clean threshing of 
all crops. 


Threshes All Grains and Seeds— 
From peanuts and beans to the 
finest grass seed. 


Built of Steel—A strong steel frame 
holds bearings in line and pre- 
vents warping and twisting. Steel 
covering and _ steel construction 
contribute to great strength, easy 












MACHINES 


running, dependability and long 
life. 

Durable—The average life of a Case 
Thresher is easily twenty years. 
Most of the first steel machines 
sold in 1904 are still in use and the 
machines made today are even 
more durable. 


Service—Dependable and prompt 
service facilities insure Case own- 
ers against possible delay at 
threshing time. 


Threshing with your own machine is profitable. An investment in a Case 
Machine makes this profit larger and more certain. Write for a free booklet, 


“Profit by Better Threshing.” 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1842) 


Dept. E73 


Racine 


Wisconsin 





°22 B.S.—R. J. Clark was married 
in January to Marian Shevalier ’21. 
Their home is at Preble where they 
are farming. 

’22 B.S.—Hoerbert Cooke is run- 
ning a 200-acre dairy farm at Hyde 
Park, Vermont. 

’22 B.S.—Elizabeth Crapster is do- 
mestic science instructor in the High 
School at Westminster, Maryland. 

722 B.S.—S. H. Emmerson is tak- 
ing graduate work in plant breeding 





besides instructing in the same at the 
University of Michigan. 

’22 B.S.—E. B. Geddings has ac- 
cepted a position as junior project 
leader with headquarters in Owego. 

722 B.S.—Jack Harriot has spent 
the year at Ames, Iowa, where he 
held a fellowship in Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College. 

°22 B.S.—L. B. Knapp is manager 
of the Burton Orchards Corporation 
in Nassau, Delaware. 
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’22 B.S.—Sarah Launt, formerly of 
Jefferson County, is now in charge of 
home bureau work in Delaware 
County. 

_ °22 B.S.—Frank B. Mitchell is in 
the New York office of the Clayton 
Tile and Marble Corporation. He has 
just finished a development for the 
shore of a lake in the Adirondacks. 


His address is 95 Bay 29 Street, 
Brooklyn. 
722 B.S.—‘Ted” Moot has just 


gone to Sullivan County as county 
agent there. 

722 B.S.—“‘Fuzzy” Peabody, who 
has been with the Childs Restaurant 
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people since his graduation last June, 
was promoted to assistant manager 
of their larger establishment in Pitts- 
burgh on April 1. Dick also gets 
more favorable hours and the prom- 
ise of an occasional day off. 

23 B.S.—R. I. Doig has accepted 
the position of principal in the Ed- 
meston High School where he will 
succeed J. C. Hungerford. 

23 B.S.—Frederick E. Heinsohn, 
a February graduate, is working with 
the Bosten Garden Company, Boston. 

23 B.S.—P. K. Springer has been 
secured to teach agriculture at Ham- 
mondsport to succeed G. A. Spader 
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’20, who will go to the State Schcol 
of Agriculture at Morrisville. 

’23 B.S.—S. T. Stanton is going to 
South Dayton to teach agriculture 
where he wiil succeed R. D. Gibbs, 
who graduated from here in ’22. 

’24 Ex.—Lawrence W. Corbett is 
working at market gardening in 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. 

’24 Ex.—W. Harrison Wheeler is 
operating his father’s farm near Flor- 
ida. He hopes to return to Cornell as 
soon as his father recovers from the 
iliness which made it necessary for 
Harrison to operate the home farm 
this spring. 











The Public Market 


“The Place to Buy Your Meats” 


Fraternity Stewards come in and see us about 
the Meats and Poultry for your House 


QUALITY 


WILLIAM KNIGHT 








PRICE 


SERVICE 


115-117 North Aurora Street 





For Farm Butter or 











Cheese Making 
Hansen’s Danish 


Dairy Preparations 


Pure, concentrated, ready to use, absolutely 
Giving uniformly best results in the 
country’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 


reliable. 


tories. 


For Cheese Making: Hansen’s Rennet 
Tablets, Junket Tablets (for Cottage Cheese), 


Cheese Color Tablets. 


Custom Tailored 


Clothes 


The high class tailoring we put into every 
suit we make, combined with the careful 
measuring to your individual figure, is posi- 
tive assurance of a perfect fit---a fit that 
means style and comfort. 


I have a full line of Foreign and . 


Domestic Goods to select from 


For Butter Making: Hansen’s Danish 
Butter Color (4 oz. and 1 oz. bottles), Hansen’s 
Buttermilk Tablets or Lactic Ferment Culture 
for perfect ripening of cream for butter and 


milk for cheese and commercial buttermilk. 


Sold by drug and dairy stores, or direct 


Send for literature 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Inc. | 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


I. V. Dell 
Merchant Tailor 


213 Dryden Road 


Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing neatly done 


Contracts Written 
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Plant of Write 
TREMAN, for 
KING & Catalog 
CoO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





Poultrymen:— 


Cornell Poultry Appliances 
are the recognized standard of Poultry raisers everywhere— 


These appliances are designed by experts of the New York State College of Agriculture 


Write for catalog of full line of appliances manufactured by 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY Ithaca, N. Y. 
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z, “HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT” 


Used from Ocean to Ocean 
t _A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed 
%. either by duster, bellows, or in water by spraying. 
Thoroughly reliable in killing Currant Worms, Potato [EE 
Bugs, Cabbage Worms, Lice, Slugs, Sow Bugs, etc. 
and it is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. 
“wilt Fidbes ded MA (Put up in Popular Packages at Popular Prices. 
“ —** Sold by Seed Dealers and Merchants 
HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT. WORKS, BEACON, N. Y: 
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BAXTER’S “The Quality Shop” 
CORRECTNESS THAT IMPLIES QUALITY 


The correctness that characterizes Baxter’s Clothes gives 
visible evidence of the high standards of Quality main- 
tained in every detail of their making. 


They are clothes that will do credit to any man—no 
matter how particular he may be. 
And such clothes tailored with so strict a regard for 


Quality in the finer details cannot help but distinguish 
the wearer. 


SUITS AND TOPCOATS 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
$40 and more 


B A E R 9 S MANHATTAN SHIRTS 
STETSON HATS X | 
WILSON BROS. SHIRTS 
a THE QUALITY SHOP ARROW SHIRTS 


MERTON CAPS 
FASHION PARK CLOTHIERS IDE SHIRTS 


2 ste heaiae sé a nk ca a ak al a a a as 


Earnest boys and girls graduate 


from high school in June. 


How about a chance to study 
agriculture or home economics at 


Cornell next fall> 
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Devoted to 


Local 
Events 
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Volume IV 
SENIORS MAKE STATEMENT 


WITH PLANK FOUNDATION 


Platform Substantially Wrought of 
Seven Pithy Planks 





This year’s seniors have en- 
deavored to do something to 
mark themselves from the ordi- 
nary run of classes, and have 
established a _ platform upon 
which they propose to stand. It 
will be interesting to note 
whether or not this declaration 
will produce any real after-ef- 
fects aside from the sentiment 
aroused and the subscription of 
the class thereto. It is a com- 
mendable effort, but humanity 
in the Ag College is so consti- 
tuted that it is generally rather 
diffident to the interests of a 
class as a primary organization, 
and attempts to arouse the stu- 
dents from this apparent apathy 
are to be watched with more 
than ordinary curiosity—The 
Editor. 

Statement 

We, the members of the Agricul- 
tural Senior Class of 1923, feel and 
express a deep love of the Earth. As 
agriculturists we shall strive to con- 
serve the products of nature, among 
which human life stands supreme. We 
fully understand that, as thoughtful 
transients, we cannot act as sole own- 
ers, but rather as keepers of the 
Earth, for the support and welfare 
of those who come after us. 

We believe that a full life requires 
the destruction of prejudice and sor- 
did selfishness; a tolerance for the 
opinions of others; an effort to un- 
derstand the relative value of every- 
thing in life; a critical attitude that 
offers a constructive substitute; a 
helping hand which gets under a 
neighbor’s burden and helps to lift 
and remove it; the expression of 
gratitude and encouragement’ to 
others for their noble actions; a great 
respect for the intelligent opinion of 
the experienced person; and, a culti- 
vation of a sense of humor. 

We aim to contribute our full share 
toward human welfare and happiness. 
Class Platform 

Plank I. We recognize that educa- 
tion shows us where we can be of the 
greatest service to mankind, and 
equips us to render it effectively. The 
breadth of education is measured by 
the genuine development of all ca- 
pacities. Therefore the prime func- 
tion of the college is to promote in 
its students this well-rounded devel- 
opment, particularly emphasizing the 


development of high intellectual 
achievement. 
Plank II. We recognize that the 


college must aim alwavs to seek out 
the truth, regardless of the cost. Re- 
search which endeavors to do this 
gives life to the college. Therefore 
students and other citizens of the 
state should give such research ade- 
quate support and encouragement. 


Ithaca, New York, May. 1923 


Around the 


Top of 
“The Hill” 
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OMICRON NU 


Hortense Black ’24, Dolly 


Brause ’24, Frances Scudder ’24. 


SEDOWA 
Hortense Black ’24, Lois 
Douque ’24, Carol Griminger 
724, Martha Kinne °24, Dorothy 
Larrabee ’24, Mildred Neff ’24, 
Marian Salisbury ’24, Frances 
Scudder 724. 


PHI LAMBDA THETA 
Dolly Brause ’24, Ruby Brown 
’24, Frances Scudder ’24, Flor- 
ence Zapf ’24. 


PHI KAPPA PHI 
Rex Warfield Cox, Frank 
Dickson, Mrs. Julia Moesel Ha- 
ber, William Ernest Krauss, Le- 
land Spencer, Ray Iams Throck- 
morton, Luther Shirley West. 





Plank III. We recognize that 
health and sportsmanship are funda- 
mental assets. These are developed 
by extra-curricular activities, which 
are a minor but beneficially essential 
part of college life. 

Plank IV. We recognize that de- 
tailed comprehension of all phases of 
human activity is impossible. Spe- 
cialization built on a broad founda- 
tion promotes progress in the world 
todey. Therefore we believe that the 
college should produce specialists who 
understand the relative place of their 
field to the whole of life. 

Plank V. We recognize the great 
value and need of a close personal 
relationship between professors and 
students. 

Plank VI. We recognize the place 
and absolute need of high moral and 
ethical standards, such as are ex- 
pressed by Christianity, for the full- 
est development of life. 

Plank VII. We recognize the mu- 
tual advantages of the close contact 
between the graduate and the college. 
Therefore as prospective alumni, we 
subscribe our wholehearted support 
to an agricultural alumni association 
which strives to maintain our connec- 
tion with the college. This connec- 
tion will support our primary and ac- 
tive place with the greater body of 
University alumni. 


WHETZEL OFF TO BERMUDA 
TO ARRANGE AGR. EXHIBIT 


Professor Herbert Whetzel of the 
department of plant pathology, sailed 
for Bermuda. on April 2. He is go- 
ing to assist the Bermuda Director of 
Agriculture in arranging an agricul- 
tural exhibit, which is to be held 
there. Professor Whetzel also ex- 
pects to try some new dusting experi- 
ments. providing the natives will 
keep their toes out of the pie long 
encugh for him to meke friends with 
some of the insects. 


AG ASSOCIATION DANCE IS 
DELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT 


Variation in Assemblies Welcomed by 
Great Group of Gallants 





On April 17, the long looked for, 
much placarded Ag Association dance 
was put on as planned in the Old 
Armory. The value of a member- 
ship card in the Association was em- 
phasized at the door, as each sod- 
buster (or bustee) thus armed with 
one of these all-important bits of 
cardboard was spared the inconven- 
ience of entering thru a window. A 
number of devotees of the Terpsi- 
chorean art from the other colleges 
were also admitted to the tune of a 
clinking half dollar. Excellent music 
was furnished by the ‘“‘Medley Six’ 
which, with the oft-refilled punch 
bowl, contributed liberally to the suc- 
cess of the evening. 

Attendance Above Par 


Approximately four hundred peo- 
ple attended the dance, a quarter of 
whom were stags upon whose increase 
no limitations were placed thruout 
the evening. The able manner in 
which “Peg’’? Cushman ’28, and “Bob” 
Hamilton ’23, completed and carried 
out the arrangements for the dance 
is deserving of special recognition. 
The presence of Mrs. Bristow Adams, 
Mrs. B. A. Cushman, and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Betten as patronesses also ma- 
terially increased the evening’s enjoy- 
ment. 


SPRING SPORTS START: 
AG STILL IN THE LEAD 


At the Junior Smoker, held in the 
New Armory on March 24, nine Ag 
men received a varsity “C.” E. A. 
Gordon ’23, J. Vandervort Jr. ’23, G. 
Bickley ’24, A. K. Strong ’24, F. I. 
Righter ’23, W. D. Wright ’23, W. S. 
Woolf ’23, “Bill” Wigsten ’23, and 
J. D. Brockway ’23, were the fortu- 
nate ones. 


Ag is still at the top of Inter-col- 
lege athletics with 66% points to her 
credit, Arts being a close second with 
56 points, while M.E. with 46% chalk 
marks to her favor seems not quite 
able to stand the pace. 


The last week in April saw the 
baseball team assuming definite shape 
under the voluminous coaching of 
“Bill” Wigsten and “Dink” Wickham. 
Prosvects are bright for a number of 
excellent games in which, given an 
even break, we should do some tall 
tearing ’round the sandbags. 


The Ag crew, after a month’s 
steady work on the machines, has 
been mercilessly churning the inlet’s 
viscous waters for the last three 
weeks, to thetune of a_ periodic 
“stroke!” “Der Tag’’ is May 19, at 
which time the crew will repeat (by 
request) the victories of the past two 
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FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR 
NEW BUILDING, INADEQUATE 


Governor Smith Vetoes Bill; Work 
Not to Be Delayed 


The bill providing $830,000 for the 
erection of a plant industry building 
just east of the old dairy building 
met an unexpected end when, after 
being passed by the New York State 
Legislature, it was vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Smith on the grounds that the 
amount appropriated was insufficient. 

This decision came as the direct 
outgrowth of a visit paid the college 
by State Architect S. W. Jones, who 
inspected the new dairy building, the 
new insectary, and the site on which 
the plant industry building is to be 
erected before recommending that 
such a course be taken. It is expected 
that a revised appropriation measure 
will be submitted to the Legislature 
within a few weeks so that the actual 
work on the building wiil not be un- 
duly delayed. 


JOURNALISTIC CHILDREN 
BRING FATHER TO TASK 


Papa Is Equal to the Occasion and De- 
fends Himself Against Charges 

According to official documents and 
relieble information which has been 
released exclusively for this publica- 
tion, X. Tension Eight has brought 
serious charges against Professor 
Bristow Adams. 

The charges, in part, are as follows: 

“The plaintiff alleges that the de- 
fendant has deserted his journalistic 
children, ...abandoning them ruthless- 
ly to prelims, vacations, and their own 
mezger resources while the said de- 
fendant has been travelling, trotting, 
roaming, galivanting, and the like to 
Brooklyn, Rochester, and (God for- 
bid) Syracuse...” for which ‘“‘...the 
plaintiff is entitled to receive ade- 
quate albimony. 

Further the defendant has shown 
illegal and unwarranted prejudice for 
the publication known as The Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist—as against The 
Rural New Yorker, Wallace’s Farmer, 
and other rustic publications. In sat- 
isfaction of which the plaintiff de- 
mands that the defendant retract, 
take back, and swallow backwards, 
absolutely, more or less al! statements 
—and shall substitute sundry satis- 
factory praises, flatteries, encomiums 
of The Cornell Era, a quasi publica- 
tion resident in the City of Ithaca.” 

All of which was “subscribed and 
sworn at’”’ before that smooth yet ex- 
plosive notary public “Earnest Glis- 
terine.” 

Defendant Responds 


These charges were answered and 
also “sworn at’’ by the defendant be- 
fore “Judge Knot” and George W. 
Parker and read, in part, as follows: 

“The complainants were given due 
and sufficient knowledge and notice 
of the act or acts complained of, and 
the complainants acquiesced in said 
acts, and even aided and abetted them 
at the time of said notice thereby ac- 
guiescing in the said acts, and losing 
all chances of redress, then and there- 
after.” 

The defendant denies that there 
could have been pecuniary loss or in- 
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juries sustained in the person or per- 
sons of the plaintiffs, or in his, her, or 
ne physical capacity for enjoying 
ife.”’ 

Then with evident demurity the 
Professor states that “since the de- 
fendant has never received one cent 
of response from the services which 
he has delivered to said plaintiffs, the 
service is without value, and the re- 
covery would be nothing.” 

The document is subscribed by Pro- 
fessor Robinson of the extension ser- 
vice who makes the following state- 
ment: 

“This is to certify that the dates 
upon which the defendant, Bristow 
Adams, is charged with being absent 
from his classes, by X. Tension Eight, 
were days upon which either the 
class-room was occupied, or the de- 
fendent was instructed to be else- 
where.” 

[It is of interest to note that the 
defendant makes ro resporse to the 
charges brought against him on other 
grounds than those of student affairs. 
It must also be borne in mind that 
the “Campus Countryman” definitely 
refuses to take sides with either party 
_ i sympathizes with the judge.— 


RECKNAGEL WRITES BOOK 
UPON FOREST ECONOMICS 


At last we have it. The vacant way 
in which Professor A. B. Recknagel 
has been wont of late to greet us has 
been explained by the appearance of 
a new book, “The Forests of New 
York State,” of which he is the au- 
thor. The book deals essentially with 
forest economics and discusses prob- 
lems of forest policy only in a broad 
way. It is well balanced, with appro- 
priate emphasis on the land problem 
and relation of forests to the up- 
building of rural industries and agri- 
culture and without doubt will be 
widely read. 


PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS 


On March 19, Richard Allen Mor- 
doff Jr. came to take up permanent 
residence at the home of Professor 
and Mrs. R. A. Mordoff. 

Professor E. L. Palmer smilingly 
announces the arrival of a son, Law- 
rence VanWinckle Palmer, on April 
8, from whom, if he be like his 
father, we may justly expect great 
things. 

A son, Orville Gilbert Brim Jr., 
was born to Professor and Mrs. O. G. 
Brim on April 7. 


THE CUPIDITY OF SPRING 


The engagement of Gladys Wellar 
723, and Robert Usher (Colgate ’21) 
has been recently announced. 

On April 15, Eleanor Dorr (Arts 
722) and Henry Good, entomology in- 
structor, announced their engage- 
ment. 

Announcement has been made of 
the engagement of Winifred Bly ’23, 
to Orson Robson ’20. 

Jean Sherwood, who is taking an 
M. S. in Pomology, and Francis J. 
Harper ’14 (Arts), announced their 
engagement on April 20. 

Clint Kirkland and_ Elizabeth 
Brewster were married, April 12, 
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NEW HOME FOR INSECTS 
READY FOR USE JUNE 1 


Investigators Invite Inspection by 
Insects so Inclined 


With the promised advent of spring 
and the bursting forth of all the little 
buglets into new life, at least all those 
which have never before trodden 
life’s flowery paths, comes the news, 
welcome to the college as well as to 
the department, that the Insectary 
will be ready for occupancy by June 
first. 

The new building will contain office 
space for Mr. L. P. Wehrle, investiga- 
tor in entomology; Dr. Robert Mathe- 
son and Mr. L. S. West. Dr. G. W. 
Herrick will have at least a “little 
desk in a corner” (to use his own 
words, while retaining his office in 
Roberts. Course 40, photography 
and methods of rearing insects, given 
by Dr. Matheson, will be the only de- 
parture from the fields of investiga- 
tion which the building will harbor. 


AG ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
NEW OFFICIALS MAY 15 


Last Assembly of Year to Be Held 
on Election Night 


The annual election of officers for 
the Ag Association and Honor Com- 
mittee will be held May 15. All nomi- 
nations must be in the hands of O. W. 
Smith, at the secretary’s office, not 
later than 5 P. M., Thursday, May 10. 
These nominations must be in the 
form of petitions with 20 signatures 
each. By custom the vice president 
of the Ag Association is selected from 
among the women, while half of the 
Honor Committee is chosen from 
the same. 

The last Ag Assembly of the year 
will take place on the evening of May 
15. The newly elected officers will 
be introduced at that time and those 
assembled will be entertained by 
Heb-sa, Helios, Sedowa, and Omicron 
Nu. 


SAMSON SPILLS LIFEBLOOD; 
CANNOT WORK THIS SPRING 





A very business-like looking doctor 
is Professor Fairbanks of the depart- 
ment of rural engineering when, 
armed with a monkey wrench in one 
hand and a stethoscope in the other, 
he sets out to find what might be ail- 
ing in the innards of one of, his pet 
tractors. He is very seldom fooled, 
but here’s once where the joke was 
on him. The Samson tractor which 
he has over there is a quiet enough 
appearing bit of paint and cast iron, 
but became playful one day and went 
raring up among some stumps and 
busted the crankcase, or whatever 
they call it. And so the oil ran out 
and some bearings burned out. Well. 
thev dragged Humpty-Dumpty down 
to the lab. and put him together again 
and put some more oil in, and that 
ran out. too. So now they’ve sent for 
all the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men to do the spring plowing while 
the playful Samson lounges around 
the Farm Mech lab waiting for a new 
crankcase, 
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Everything to Fill 
the Picnic Basket 


SANDWICH BREAD 
CHICKEN 
TURKEY 
PICKLES 

OLIVES 

OLIVE NAISE 
SALAD DRESSING 
DEVILLED HAM 
PEANUT BUTTER 
CURLY LETTUCE 
FANCY FRUIT 
DAINTY CAKES 
PAPER PLATES 
DRINKING CUPS 


Thomas J. Larkin 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer 
406 Eddy Street 


Dial 2413 


The Atkinson Press 
PRINTING 
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Prompt Service 


Fraternity and Commercial Work 
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We Print the Countryman 


. 4 E. E. ATKINSON 
a ff 122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 
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The 
Hill Drug Store 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 
328 College Avenue 


Waterman Pens 


Eversharp Pencils 


Stationery 
Bath Towels 


Toilet Articles 



















The Engravings in 
The Countryman 


are made by the 


Ithaca Engraving Co. 
First National Bank Building 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Commercial Photographers, Designers, 
Photo-Engraved plates in one or more 
colors for all Printing Purposes, Elec- 
trotypes, Advertising. 

We have earned a reputation for ex- 
cellence of workmanship, time of de- 
livery, and price. 


ARTISTIC SKILLFUL COMPETENT 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMA 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 





Published on the first of each 
month during the school year by 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Inc. 
Contributions should be in the hands 
of the Editor by the fifteenth of the 
month previous to the date of issue. 
Say what you want and sign it, in- 
dicating whether you want your real 
name used, or another one. 








GARD anp CY, Editors 
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HELP 


In looking over the issues of this 
publication for the past two or three 
years we see that former editors have 
made appeal after appeal to its read- 
ers for contributions. The majority 
of those who read our poor efforts are 
probably not yet aware that these 
appeals have been made to them, per- 
sonally. You, as you read this col- 
umn, doubtlessly believe that they 
have not applied to you, but stop and 
consider a moment. If you are an 
Ag student, are you really satisfied 
with what we are writing in your 
publication? If you are a professor, 
are there not some glaring errors 
which you might point out to us in a 
very few moments? If you are a for- 
mer student, can you not contribute 
something which your greater experi- 
ence has pointed out as wise and effi- 
cient? If you are none of these, but 
interested enough to read these lines, 
you surely must have some comment 
in your mind which would be of in- 
terest to other readers. Stop now and 
drop us aline. It will not only make 
our task lighter and more interesting 
but it will make this publication much 
more interesting and representative. 





WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


The manner in which the professors 
and students of the college have come 
forward to uphold their position in 
the University, regarding the Geneva- 
Cornell merger, is refreshing to say 
the least. Not that such hard hitting 
is altogether to be recommended byt 
the controversy brings to mind an- 
other point of much importance. As 
far as the merger itself is concerned, 
there is no need of further comment 
here other than to say that those who 
have taken the time and trouble to 
investigate the matter, are heartily 
in favor of such a step. But now to 
the more serious matter. 

Did vou ever hear that the students 
of the University as a whole are con- 
sidered by students of other universi- 
ties not only very exclusive but in- 
clined to be snobbish and possibly a 
bit conceited? If you have not you 
have failed to keep your ears open 
when frank men from other universi- 
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ties have expressed their opinions. 
Admitting for the moment that such 
a condition really exists,—and that 
admission is made by many fair- 
minded men of the University who 
are in no way connected with this 
College—who are they who have 
caused so serious a charge to be 
brought against us? Surely, it can- 
not be the simple and humble students 
of the “unwieldy” Ag College whose 
very training and early surroundings 
have taught them to be hospitable 
and thoughtful toward others. 

However, we really mean to lay the 
blame nowhere; but wherever it may 
rest the problem is just as vital to 
the Ag student as to the student of 
the other colleges. Those of you who 
are fond of being so exclusive and so 
pleased with your hard-shelled cliques 
will do well to take cognizance of the 
fact that you are not only injuring 
yourselves, but you are stamping 
your University with a disagreeable 
and offensive reputation which can 
only be erased by time and much en- 
deavor. Pride in ourselves and in 
our Alma Mater is highly desirable 
and cannot receive too much praise, 
but when it borders on conceit and 
snobbishness it becomes a disease and 
should be treated as such. 





VOTING AND SPIRIT 


The election of officers for the Ag 
Association and for the Honor Com- 
mittee is soon to take place. The 
nominations are now well under way 
end there will be the largest turnout 
at the voting booths ever before wit- 
nessed in the history of the College. 
We predict this, not because we have 
been told as much by the voters, but 
becsuse the spirit of the Ag student 
is running high under the influence 
of less routine and more interest in 
student affairs. Ah! You ask how 
this can be? We reply that all that 
can be definitely determined is that 
our professors, or at leest some of 
them, have decided to put the student 
upo.: his own responsibility and allow 
him to work out his own salvation. 
The results are beyond belief. In one 
case the students have so taken the 
affairs of the College upon their 
shoulders as to severely reprimand 
their professor for his absence from 
classes; which all goes to prove that 
his presence there was, at all events, 
desirable if not really worth while. 


ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock has 
again been nominated for the office of 
Alumni. Trustee of the University. 
Mrs. Comstock was nominated last 
year for the first time as it was the 
first year she was eligible after retir- 
ing from the Corneil faculty, and in 
the election, tho defeated, she re- 
ceived a higher number of votes than 
ever before reccived by a successful 
candidate. 

Mrs. Comstock is so well known to 
every alumnus that praise here would 
be superfluous. But we take this cp- 
portunity to urge that every alumnus 
give his or her whole-hearted support 
to one who, for so many years, has 
been a steadfast and untiring friend 
to the cause of education at this Uni- 
versity. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 








DO YOU? 


I know a place of jollity, 
Where sorrow is at once forgot 
In laughter, and no one may name 
The hostess green, or host a sot. 


I know a place where students meet 
To talk of this or that “‘poor fish,” 
Of what is chic and who is not, 
But best of all, of whom they wish. 


I know a place where some folks go 
To eat cream-cake and dissipate 

By drinking cups of chocolate 
Before a cheery, lighted grate. 


I know a place where you may find 
A welcome and a friendly hand 
To help you, if you’re wanting aid, 

Or cheer you if the need demand. 


You know this place as well as I, 
But if by chance this does amaze 
Some who have not been introduced, 
The latch-string’s out, the place 
B. A's. 


There are stories and stories about 
eggs; some good and some bad, as 
eggs go, but the best one has just 
come into being at the Domecon Cafe- 
teria. 

A hungry young lady hurried into 
the dining hall and asked the man be- 
hind the counter for a four-minute 
egg. He disappeared thru the swing- 
ing doors to the kitchen and was gone 
a very long time. But finally he re- 
appeared and, in a very embarassed 
manner, informed the young lady that 
the cook did not know how to make a 
fomented egg. 

Rumor has it that the young lady 
was from the Sunny South. 





Remember the old gypsy song by 
enpenee that goes something like 
this: 

In the springtime, in the springtime, 
The only pretty ring-time, 
When the birds do sing 
Hi-ding-a-ding-ding. 
Sweet lover love the spring. 
then read the wedding announcements 
in the Former Student Notes and you 
will see just how many of our enter- 
prising agriculturists have fallen for 
that sort of thing. It is quite likely, 
however, that the greater portion of 
the preparation was being made while 
Snow Bound during the past winter. 


We recommend that several copies 
of the following be kept on hand to 
present to friends as the occasion may 
demand: 

I give humble and hearty thanks 
for the safe return of this book, which 
having endured the perils of my 
friend’s bookcase, and the bookcases 
of my friend’s friends, now returns 
to me in reasonably good condition. 

But now that my book is come back 
to me, I rejoice and am exceeding 
glad. Bring hither the fatted morocco 
and let us rebind the volume and set 
it on the shelf of honor, for this my 
book was lent. and is returned again. 

Presently, therefore, I may return 
some of the books that I myself have 
borrowed. 
























T is Given That Each 
Of Us Shall Have 
But One Head! 


Use Yours Right This Spring 





SPRING HATS 


$4 $5 $6 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Suits and Topcoats 


UNDERWEAR HATS —= CAPS 
SPRING NECKWEAR 
SILK HOSE SHIRTS 
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STETSON & BOSTONIAN OXFORDS 


Buttrick & Frawley, Inc. 


The Home of Hart Schaffner and Marx Clothes 
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Lunches 


Dinner 
Special Catering 


Tea Dances 


Steak or Chicken Dinners 


Dial 2282 


Flowers for 


Mothers’ Day, May 13th 


The second Sunday in May 
Wear a flower in honor of your mother 
the best mother in the world 


We can deliver flowers to any mother 
anywhere in the United States on short 
notice, but suggest that you 


Order Early 


Whose birthday comes in May? 


The Bool Floral Co., Inc. 
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PIGPENS PERAMBULATE 
RATS RATE ROOF ROOM 


New Quarters on Top Floor Domecon 
Boast Improved Equipment 


Owing to the low infant mortality 
among baby guinea-pigs raised on 
sterilized dietetics and white rats 
which seem to raise themselves on 
next to nothing at all, Dr. Adelaide 
Spohn and her bewhiskered visitants 
have been forced to seek new room 
for improvement in the east end of 
the Domecon loft. A few of the pigs 
have felt the ignominy of a life of 
indolent experimentation and passed 
on, leaving some fifty odd survivors, 
all notable eaters, to be used in re- 
search work; enough to allow any ho- 
tel management man to put across a 
roast pig barbecue. Dr. Spohn says 
that the rule ‘a carrot a day keeps 
the pigs at play’? works better’n pat- 
ent medicine, and costs less. The 
carrots are of the canned variety and 
suspected of being the host of the 
elusive vitamin, which it is hoped to 
prove, are not seriously affected by 
modern methods of canning. The 
rats, 125 white, so Dr. Spohn con- 
fided, are by no means as enjoyable 
to work with as the pigs and repre- 
sent but a minor portion of the long- 
tailed gentry that are to be. 

Little in the line of actual results 
outside of the amassing of rats and 
pigs, has as yet been accomplished as 
most of the experiments require a 
year or more before accurate results 
are obtained but Dr. Spohn and Amy 
Hunter, her assistant. continue to 
breed rats and feed the guinea-pigs 
with the calm confidence that what 
Coué says is true even to the nth rat. 


FORESTRY PROFESSORS 
ATTEND CONVENTION 
The American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation convened in its annual ses- 
seion in New York City the week of 
April 2. Cornell was represented by 
Professors Hosmer and Recknagel, 
who were especially interested in the 
session of the woodland section which 
convened on Wednesday. Professor 
Recknagel, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Forestry, submitted a re- 
port which was very well received. 





YES, IT IS—NOT 


An extensive arboretum is to be 
established in front of Fernow Hall to 
replace the beauty spot which is at 
present such an attractive example of 
whet a lawn should look like. 





PRACTICAL HOMEMAKING 





The Home Management Project in 
“Dom Econ” which has long been ad- 
vertised in the Agricultural Bulletin 
has now become a realitv especially 
to the Sophomores. The project, 
which is equivalent to the farm prac- 
tice for boys, states that the student 
must be in entire charge of a home 
for a full six weeks; the family to 
have at least four members if possi- 
ble. The activities consist of plan- 
ning and preparing meals, market- 
ing, etc. The responsibilitv must be 
assumed by the student under all cir- 
cumstances. 
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KAMPUS KOLLOQUIALS 


Professor Paul J. Kruse, who has 
charge of educational psychology and 
educational measurement in the de- 
partment of rural education, will give 
two courses this summer at the Uni- 
versity of California, Southern 
Branch at Los Angeles, California. 
The two courses which Professor 
Kruse is to give are on educational 
psychology and educational measure- 
ment. 





N. P. Brown dropped around to the 
college the second week in April, just 
long enough to let us know that he is 
chief engineer in charge of the Mun- 
son Steamship Company’s building 
program at Nassau, Bermuda Islands. 
He is doing little running tho finding 
time for a limited amount of swim- 
ming and tennis. 





Professor O. G. Brim is going to 
the University of Michigan for the 
summer where he will give two 
courses in the principles of education. 


A conference on the possible reor- 
ganization of the Prairie State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College was the 
premier objective of Professor G. A. 
Works’ recent trip to Ohio. 


Professor “Hy” Wing spent part 
of Easter vacation visiting the Clover 
Heights Farm, and Bonalevo Farms 
at Batavia and attended the sale of 
W. C. Houck and Sons, Lenroec Farms 
near Chippewa, Ontario, on the banks 
of the Niagara River between Port 
Erie and Niagara Falls. 





“Doc” Maynard spent the spring 
vacation at the University of Wiscon- 
sin studying methods of investigating 
animal nutrition problems. 





Professor F. E. Rice of ag chem 
fame is on sabbatic leave of absence. 
While away Professor Rice will attend 
a mecting of the American Chemistry 
Society at New Haven. 


The regional Boy Scout Jamboree, 
held in Binghamton, N. Y., on May 5, 
was fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Professor E. L. Palmer, who 
took charge of a specially prepared 
outdoor program put on by the scouts. 





Even the professors are not im- 
mune from spring fever, as is evi- 
denced by W. G. Krum, extension in- 
structor in the poultry department, 
who is soon to build a new house on 
the heights. 


Professor M. C. Burritt is helping 
with the organization of the National 
Dairv Show to be held in Syracuse, 
October 6 to 13, in which Professor 
E. S. Savage will be superintendent 
of the livestock exhibit. 


Professor J. A. Bizzel, of our 
agronomy department, has left us for 
a few weeks to spend the time on his 
farm at Fayetteville, N. C. It is ru- 
mored that. he is to undergo a slight 
operation, in which case our best 
wishes go with him. 








Mr. C. C. Lee, recently a teacher at 
the agricultural school at Trumans- 
burg, is now instructing in poultry. 
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REFORESTATION PROGRAM 
NOW UNDER WAY IN STATE 


State Conservation Commission Of- 
fers Trees to Counties 


The State Conservation Commis- 
sion, working in co-operation with the 
extension department of the college 
and the county farm bureaus, has of- 
fered 10,000 trees to each county 
which will agree to establish forest 
planting demonstration areas within 
their boundaries. Professor J. H. 
Collingwood and his assistant, F. J. 
DuMond of the forestry department, 
spent the entire month of April in 
helping county agents start the seed- 
lings. The demand for assistance has 
been so insistent that the other pro- 
fessors in the department have aug- 
mented the extension force by devot- 
ing a portion of their time to county 
demonstration work. 


DOMECON DETAILS 

The bill to designate the School of 
Home Economics as a college is still 
in the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the Rules Committee of the 
State Assembly. 


With Professor Martha Van Rens- 
selaer, a number of the specialists of 
the School of Home Economics at- 
tended the Extension Conference in 
New York the week of April 2 to 7. 
They met with Home Bureau state 
leaders and agents to go over prob- 
lems of extension work, and to lay 
plans for the future. They inspected 
at first hand the part that milk plays 
in the lives of New York school chil- 
dren, and visited a number of health 
centers. They also saw the cow that 
the Dairymen’s Lesgue has put in the 
Zoo in Bronx Park: and incidentally 
discovered that probably 50% of the 
city children have never seen a cow 
and that one youngster. noticing the 
cow’s horns, asked “What are the 
handle bars for?’’. 


Word has been received from Pro- 
fessor Flora Rose of her safe arrival 
in Paris. Professor Rose will spend 
the next three months making a sur- 
vey of the nutrition of the children of 
Belgium of school age. This work is 
to be done under the Child Health 
Section of the Educational Founda- 
tion of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, a pert of the American Re- 
lief Administration of which Herbert 
Hoover is president. 





Miss Ruth Wardall, head of the de- 
partment of home economics at the 
University of Illinois, and formerly 
head of the denartment at Iowa Uni- 
versity. Iowa City, spent a day visit- 
ing 2t the School of Home Economics. 


The Home Economics Association 
of New York had an interesting booth 
at the First Annual Women’s Activi- 
ties Exhibit held at the Hotel Com- 
modore. New York City, September 
18 to 23 inclusive. The chief pur- 
pose of the exhibit was to present to 
young women the various types of 
positions and activities open to them. 
A diversified program daily was 
arranged which conveyed something 
of the scope of home economics work. 
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The Colt ‘Gite 

Gas Well'is placed 

at any convenient 
point in the 


More wonderful yard 


than the lamp of Aladdin— 


A few pieces of Union Carbide dropped into water, 
and presto! Conveniences heretofore absolutely 
impossible on the farm become immediately 
available. 


\ 


Union Carbide (a product of whict_. pure lime and 
coke are the basic materials), fed automatically 
into water by the Colt ‘“‘Gas Well,”’ brings to the 
farm the real home comforts of the city. A flood 
of sunlight in every room of the house at night 
—and in the barn, where good light is so necessary! 
This light works magic in the henhouse—makes 
hens lay more eggs—heats the incubator, too! 


IR 
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And while you’re about it, have a lighting plant 
that will do your cooking, and your ironing, and 


Z your water heating. The Colt ‘‘Gas Well” will 
do it—automatically, no machinery—economi- 
cally—satisfactorily. You buy Union Carbide 
direct from convenient Union Carbide Warehouses 
at factory prices. 


Decide now, no need to wait 


“oo same 2s —take a year to pay 

a * oe Get the magic story of the Colt Carbide “Gas 
Well,” and how Union Carbide Gas has brought 
convenience and happiness to over 398,000 farm 
homes. Send the coupon today—NOW. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY | 


DEPT. B-43 4 /’ J.B.COLT 
30 EAST 42d Street, NEW YORK 3° /% COMPANY 
O" sy 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide s Dept. B-43 
Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World Ss - 30 East 42d Street 


ESTABLISHED 1891 e/ New ‘York 
& 7 Please supply me without 
O yg obligation, full facts on the 
xe / Colt Lighting and Cooking 
7 — System. 
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Who Is Buying 


His First Tractor 


ON’T underpower yourself when 

you start tractor farming. Our 

dealers can sell you a 10-20 h. p. 
McCormick-Deering Tractor, but more 
than likely it will be far more practical 
to invest in the husky 15-30 h. p. size. 
Underpowering is a common mistake 
made on the farms today. If you could 
take a general canvass among tractor 
owners you would be surprised at the 
number who admit, “I ought to be pulling 
another bottom,” or, “I can’t touch that 
size belt machine,” or, “I didn’t realize how 
many more jobs | could have handled 
with a little extra power.” 


Don’t make that mistake. Remem- 


ber that when it is a McCormick-Deering 
Tractor you take home you are making 
a power investment to hold good for 
fifteen or twenty years, if you give it 
just ordinary good care. Be ready for 
all sorts of drawbar and belt power 
demands that will come along. The 
extra power will pay for itself over and 
over again. 


McCormick-Deering 15-30—the 1923 
standard of farm power developed by 
the Harvester Company's engineers—is 
a 3-plow tractor with liberal power in 
proportion for all-year-round farm work. 
Don't fail to see this tractor and its justly 
famous construction. 


McCormick-Deering 15-30 Features 


Ball and Roller Bearings at 28 points. 


All wearing parts, including cylinder walls, 
replaceable. 


Entire main frame in one sturdy unit. 
All wearing parts enclosed, running in oil. 
All parts easily accessible, easily removed. 


Alemite lubricating system. Throttle governor. 
Adjustable drawbar. 


Water air cleaner. 


Large belt pulley. 
Three forward speeds. 


Comfort and safety features, such as platform, 
wide fenders, adjustable seat and foot levers. 


All these details and other features are built into the up-to-date tractor pictured 


above, and it is backed by McCormick-Deering quality assurance. 
that here is a practical farm power unit worth your close study. 


You will agree 
Make it a point to 


stop at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store and get acquainted with the McCormick- 


Deering 15-30 Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, Itt. 























For Scientific Farming 


Dynamite is recognized as a 
necessity for the development 
of many farm lands. It can be 
used advantageously and 
economically on nearly all 
farms. It will save time and 
money in blasting stumps and 
boulders, in ditching, tree 
planting, subsoiling and even 
digging post holes. 
Some agricultural colleges do 
not have a course in the use 
of dynamite on the farm, but, 
whether they do or not, stu- 
dents will find much interest 
and instruction in ‘‘Land 
Development’’, a 75-page 
illustrated book, published by 
the Hercules Powder Co. 
We will be glad to send it to 
you on request. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


906 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


Send for this 
Book. It is 
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HERC ULES Dynamite 
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“My work as field man for the Wisconsin 
State Dairymen’s Association,” says Herman 
Marx, in a recent letter, “brings me into con- 
tact with a great many farmers and a great 
Of all the farmers who 
own separators, I find about 80% of them 
own a De Laval. 


many separators. 


“For close skimming, low upkeep, easy 
running and long life it is hard to beat a De 
Laval. I have adjusted a good many separa- 
tors and I find that the easiest one to adjust 


is a De Laval. 


“A hog has always been called a mortgage 
lifter, but he has nothing on a De Laval Sepa- 
rator. I have known several instances where 


the buying of a De Laval in place of some 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


“As a mortgage lifter the hog has 
nothing on a De Laval 
Cream Separator” 


The De Laval Separator Company 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


1 De Laval 


Milker and Cream Separator 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 






other they were using saved enough money 
to pay the interest on a fair sized loan.” 


—A remarkable tribute to the De Laval 
Separator, not only because it shows that the 
majority of experienced farmers in the great 
dairy state of Wisconsin use and appreciate 
the De Laval, but because it proves that it 
makes them money as well. 


The present De Laval is the best De Laval 
Separator ever made. It skims cleaner, lasts 
longer and is easier to clean and operate than 
any other. It will pay for itself in a year’s 
time, and is sold on such easy terms that you 
can use it while it is doing so. See your local 
De Laval Agent or write us for complete in- 


formation. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 
















